CHAPTER III

CORUNNA

WHEN Sir John Moore, on January 10th, 1809, reached
the summit of the last hill that overlooked the city
and harbour of Corunna, -he beheld a roadstead desti-
tute of shipping. " I have often heard it said that I
was unlucky,5' he remarked to his aide-de-camp, George
Napier, as they climbed the land side of this eminence ;
" if the ships are not in the harbour, I shall believe in
my evil fortune." There were no ships in sight, and the
heart of the gallant soldier must have known a pang
such as can come to few men in life. Yet fate, though
seemingly so cruel at this moment, was, as she often is.
kind and merciful even when striking hardest. Had the
winds blown that would have permitted the fleet to
move from Vigo to Corunna, the whole English army
would have embarked on January llth and 12th
before Soult had concentrated his pursuing columns;
there would have been no battle of Corunna, and the
memory of Moore would not have been a deathless pride
to his countrymen. When the ships hove in sight on
the evening of the 14th the French^divisions were lining
the heights in front of the British position; and on the
morning of January 16th the British army, now reduced